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Preface to the First Edition 


WO WORLD WARS in one generation, separated by an uninterrupted 

chain of local wars and revolutions, followed by no peace treaty for the 
vanquished and no respite for the victor, have ended in the anticipation of 
a third World War between the two remaining world powers. This moment 
of anticipation is like the calm that settles after all hopes have died. We 
no longer hope for an eventual restoration of the old world order with 
all its traditions, or for the reintegration of the masses of five continents 
who have been thrown into a chaos produced by the violence of wars 
and revolutions and the growing decay of all that has still been spared. 
Under the most diverse conditions and disparate circumstances, we watch 
the development of the same phenomena—homelessness on an unprece- 
dented scale, rootlessness to an unprecedented depth. 

Never has our future been more unpredictable, never have we depended 
so much on political forces that cannot be trusted to follow the rules of 
common sense and self-interest—forces that look like sheer insanity, if 
judged by the standards of other centuries. It is as though mankind had 
divided itself between those who believe in human omnipotence (who 
think that everything is possible if one knows how to organize masses for 
it) and those for whom powerlessness has become the major experience 
of their lives. : 

On the level of historical insight and political thought there prevails an 
ill-defined, general agreement that the essential structure of all civilizations 
is at the breaking point. Although it may seem better preserved in some 
parts of the world than in others, it can nowhere provide the guidance to 
the possibilities of the century, or an adequate response to its horrors. Des- 
perate hope and desperate fear often seem closer to the center of such events 
than balanced judgment and measured insight. The central events of our 
time are not less effectively forgotten by those committed to a belief in an 
unavoidable doom, than by those who have given themselves up to reckless 
optimism. 


This book has been written against a background of both reckless opti- 
mism and reckless despair. It holds that Progress and Doom are two sides 
of the same medal; that both are articles of superstition, not of faith. It was 
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written out of the conviction that it should be possible to discover the 
hidden mechanics by which all traditional elements of our political and 
spiritual world were dissolved into a conglomeration where everything 
seems to have lost specific value, and has become unrecognizable for human 
comprehension, unusable for human purpose. To yield to the mere process 
of disintegration has become an irresistible temptation, not only because 
it has assumed the spurious grandeur of "historical necessity," but also 
because everything outside it has begun to appear lifeless, bloodless, mean- 
ingless, and unreal. 

The conviction that everything that happens on earth must be compre- 
hensible to man can lead to interpreting history by commonplaces. Compre- 
hension does not mean denying the outrageous, deducing the unprecedented 
from precedents, or explaining phenomena by such analogies and generali- 
ties that the impact of reality and the shock of experience are no longer 
felt. It means, rather, examining and bearing consciously the burden which 
our century has placed on us—neither denying its existence nor submitting 
meekly to its weight. Comprehension, in short, means the unpremeditated, 
attentive facing up to, and resisting of, reality—whatever it may be. 

In this sense, it must be possible to face and understand the outrageous 
fact that so small (and, in world politics, so unimportant) a phenomenon as 
the Jewish question and antisemitism could become the catalytic agent for 
first, the Nazi movement, then a world war, and finally the establishment 
of death factories. Or, the grotesque disparity between cause and effect 
which introduced the era of imperialism, when economic difficulties led, in 
a few decades, to a profound transformation of political conditions all over 
the world. Or, the curious contradiction between the totalitarian movements’ 
avowed cynical “realism” and their conspicuous disdain of the whole texture 
of reality. Or, the irritating incompatibility between the actual power- of 
modern man (greater than ever before, great to the point where he might 
challenge the very existence of his own universe) and the impotence of 
modern men to live in, and understand the sense of, a world which their 
own strength has established. 

The totalitarian attempt at global conquest and total domination has 
been the destructive way out of all impasses. Its victory may coincide 
with the destruction of humanity; wherever it has ruled, it has begun to 
destroy the essence of man. Yet to turn our backs on the destructive forces 
of the century is of little avail. 

The trouble is that our period has so strangely intertwined the good with 
the bad that without the imperialists’ “expansion for expansion’s sake,” the 
world might never have become one; without the bourgeoisie’s political 
device of "power for power's sake," the extent of human strength might 
never have been discovered; without the fictitious world of totalitarian move- 
ments, in which with unparalleled clarity the essential uncertainties of our 
time have been spelled out, we might have been driven to our doom with- 
out ever becoming aware of what has been happening. 

And if it is true that in the final stages of totalitarianism an absolute evil 
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appears (absolute because it can no longer be deduced from humanly 
comprehensible motives), it is also true that without it we might never 
have known the truly radical nature of Evil. 

Antisemitism (not merely the hatred of Jews), imperialism (not merely 
conquest), totalitarianism (not merely dictatorship)—one after the other, 
one more brutally than the other, have demonstrated that human dignity 
needs a new guarantee which can be found only in a new political principle, 
in a new law on earth, whose validity this time must comprehend the 
whole of humanity while its power must remain strictly limited, rooted in 
and controlled by newly defined territorial entities. 

We can no longer afford to take that which was good in the past and 
simply call it our heritage, to discard the bad and simply think of it as a 
dead load which by itself time will bury in oblivion. The subterranean 
stream of Western history has finally come to the surface and usurped the 
dignity of our tradition. This is the reality in which we live. And this is why 
all efforts to escape from the grimness of the present into nostalgia for a still 
intact past, or into the anticipated oblivion of a better future, are vain. 


Hannah Arendt 
Summer 1950 


